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Foreword 



Organizations have careers in much the same sense that individuals 
have careers. In the tracing out of organizational careers, a number of 
changes can always be detected, even among the seemingly most 
stable organizations. 

Change in organizations comes about in many ways. Some changes 
occur with the size of the organization and some changes occur with 
the maturation process. Also, organizational change results, sometimes 
dramatically but most often not, from the succession of people 
through key offices. Similarly, a kind of evolutionary change in or- 
ganizations can be seen as they adapt to forces within or conditions 
of their environments. To some extent, changes of this order can be 
called “organizational drift” because they frequently go unnoticed by 
those who direct the affairs of an organization. The effect of these 
rather gradual changes are almost imperceptibly viewed over a short 
time span but sometimes loom large when the overall career of the 
organization is considered. 

In addition to organizational change that might be characterized as 
drift, change comes about in organizations by design or deliberate 
plan. Being seenaingly “self” conscious about ends to be achieved and 
means of achieving ends, organizations strive for survival, if not per- 
fection, and seem constantly to be proposing and carrying out change 
plans. It is this latter type of change, planned change, which is treated 
in this publication. 

This publication is a report of a seminar conducted with public 
school officials by the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration at the University of Oregon. The seminar, considered 
a pilot venture, had as its main objective the enhancement of the school 
officials’ undentanding of the planned change processes and of their 
skills in carrying out planned change. In formulating the design of 
the seminar we were aided by members of the Committee on Inservice 
Education of the Oregon Association of School Administrators. Some 
changes in the order and nature of events were made while the seminar 
was in progress; these changes resulted from the almost continuous 
conversation with the consultants and other interested persons on the 
question, “How are things going?” 

The seminar, held in Portland, Oregon in October, 1964 , revolved 
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around two major elements: (1) small group discussions of papers 
prepared for the seminar by four consulting social scientists, and (2) 
what were termed “clinic sessions.” These sessions brought the school 
officials and the social scientists together in small groups where atten- 
tion was given to specific change problems that had been, and were 
being encountered by the school officials. In advance of the clinic 
sessions, the school officials prepared memoranda of their specific 
problems. 

All of the events of the seminar are not reported here, nor does the 
order of the contents of this publication follow the order of the semi- 
nar itself.^ 

The publication includes three of the four papers prepared for the 
seminar by the consulting social scientists— those by Matthew B. Miles, 
Art Gallaher, Jr., and Everett M. Rogers. Unfortunately we were un- 
able to secure publication rights to the paper by James Q. Wiiison and 
consequently his work does not appear here. The papers by Richard 
O. Carlson and Roland J. Pellegrin, although they were read during 
the seminar, were not part of the grist for the mill in the clinic and 
discussion sessions. It will be noted that the papers of these latter two 
contributors present different perspectives on planned change from 
those contained in the papers by the consultants and in the summaries 
of the group discussions. 

The final section of this publication is a summary of the seminar 
itself which was made by Donald E. Tope at its concluding session. 

Some financial aid for the seminar was provided by the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Our indebtedness extends also to the University Council 
for Educational Administration for the aid which was provided 
through its Executive Director, Jack Culbertson. Although they are 
unnamed here, many persons contributed a variety of talents to the 
task of the seminar and their efforts are gratefully acknowledged. 

Richard O. Carlson 
Keith Goldhammer 
Se?f7inar Coordinators 

February y 1965 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

1 Although absent from this publication, a discussion of The Jackson County 
Story was included in the seminar. This case study exists in published form and 
may be obtained from the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon. {The Jackson County Story, A Case Study, 
by Keith Goldhammer and Frank Farner. University of Oregon, Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1964.) 
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Summaries of Group Discussions 
Seminar on 

Change Processes in the Public Schools 

October 14-16, 1964 



Group ^—Matthew B. Miles 

We began our work by getting some underbrush out of the way, 
as I saw it. This centered around the problems of language (using 
words in special ways, jargon, not being simple and direct). We 
agreed that these were faults both of the behavioral sciences and of 
education, and we tried to install a ground rule that when somebody 
didn’t understand something that he stop then and there and say 
“What do you mean?” We seemed to be able to use this rule rela- 
tively well. 

We then launched into a discussion which kicked off with the idea 
(which I was advocating pretty strenuously) that we all have theories 
of operation, and theories of change. It is never a question of having 
no theory. All of us have ideas, guidelines, or a kind of framework 
of principles which ^ide our work. We be^an our discussion by 
trying to understand what some of the various personal theories 
around the group were. 

We then looked at a series of aspects of change situations which 
various people around the table thought were crucial. Here is a list 
of these: 

( 1 ) Wheje the change comes from— is it external or internal to the 
system? ' 

(2) The relative speed with which the change is introduced. 

(3) Its timing, in relation to other changes or events in the system. 

^ (4) The style of implementation; for example, does it need to be 
“grass rootsy” or is it possible that arbitrary imposition-type changes 
can also become instafled? 

(5) How dissatisfied people are with the status quo. Her? again, 
we raised the question— “Is it necessary that people be dissatislied in 
order for change to take place?” 

(6) The role of curios' / and inquiry. 

(7) Money and “forced compliance.” I gave an example in which 
people had been paid to carry out changes; these changes not only 
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became installed but were accompanied by enthusiastic attitudes. This 
h led in turn to the idea that having active experience with something i 

i new often changes the attitudes of acceptance radically. I 

(8) The general attitude toward innovation and change— favor- ^ 

ableness or unfavorableness— existing in a particular organization. 

At that point in our discussion, we focused very clearly, I felt, on 
the question of separating what actually occurs in an organization 
from our wishes, desires, or good-bad judgments about them. This 
led us into, not surprisingly, the role of the superintendent. 

We worked for quite a while on various roles, in relation to change, 
which he might carry out. We ended up with four, and we hoped 
with each one to look at the consequences— that is, to get away from 
the idea that it is good to be “X” or bad to be “X.” Rather, if you are 
“X,” what are the results likely to be as far as the state of the organiza- 
tion and the change are concerned. 

The first role was content initiator. Here, the superintendent says, 
for example, “I am for kindergarten.” He may say this openly or in a 
closed or indirect way. Any one of these roles can be carried out ex- 
plicitly, on the table— “I am for the introduction of kindergarten, and ^ 

everybody knows it.” Or one can be a content initiator indirectly, or * 

covertly, in a closed way. 

The second role is process initiator. This role is not that of pushing 
hard on the content of the innovation, but that of actively setting 
plans in motion (e.g., setting up a committee that includes people 
from various levels of the system and the community to work on the j 

issue of kindergarten) . Here the superintendent is not taking a position 
on the content, but is trying to set a structure in motion which will 
let people, including himself, work on the problem. 

The third role we talked about was that of mediator. Here the su- 
perintendent is not actively pushing either for content or for process, 
but to aidj in a sense, the initiative of other people (his assistant, build- 
ing principals, somebody in the community or whatever). He is a > 

kind of catalyst in which other people are doing the main content 
push, the main process push, but he is, in a sense, in a kind of mediat- j 

mg, facilitating kind of role. 

The last role was squasher. You can openly or indirectly block an 
innovation by sitting on it, by saying “that’s no good, it won’t work,” 
i or by letting it be known that you think it won’t work. 

We didn’t talk about the consequences of all of the roles, and we 
disagreed a lot, interestingly I thought, on what the consequences 
were. For example, it was pointed out that if you take the mediating 
role and the innovation is a success, other people get the credit. If it’s 
a failure, it may still be your neck. Or, if you take the content inno- 
vating role saying “I am for kindergarten, and I think it’s a good idea,” ! 

the consequences in the case of success or failure, especially failure, 
may be fairly harsh. You have stuck your neck out, plumped for a 
particular thing, and it may be much harder to initiate other innova- 
tions in the future. We also talked about the “sneakiness” of the medi- 
ating role as a potential problem in terms of consequences. 
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Some other points were made about these roles. First, that one 
doesn’t choose one of these four roles and apply it mechanically in all 
inno\ tive situations. The problem facing the chief school executive 
is to look at a situation and select from this array of roles, behavior 
that will work, and that is compatible with his own durable style. It 
was pointed out that some people can’t be mediators for the life of 
them; certain other people, if you asked not to be a content imtiator, 
are under terrible tension— they’ve just got to give their opinions. 

Secondly, we discussed the characteristics of the immediate task. 
Some curricular innovations might appropriately require a mediating 
style, for example, and it is possible that certain administrative innova- 
tions could be carried out essentially by content initiation. (“This is 
what we’re going to do, and this is fiow I feel about it.”) 

We then closed with, I think, a couple of interesting ideas. We had 
been talking up to that point almost as if the superintendent were the 
key— as if he were the only person in the situation and as if his way of 
operating an innovative role was going to be the sole determinant of 
the consequences. The group began backing away and pointing out 
that there are figures called building principals and various other fig- 
ures in the system, and that working with them turns out to be very 
crucial. Lastly, we came up with the idea that it would be fun to go 
back to our systems, make a check list of these four types of inno- 
vative roles, and ask our principals to fill it out, both in terms of “how 
you see me” and “how you would like me to behave,” on different 
kinds of innovative issues. 



Group B— Everett M. Rogers 

Group B this morning, focused most of our attention on promiscu- 
ous questions for research. I would like to list briefly these research 
questions suggested by the group. 

1. We expressed a need for a national, and less than national, coor- 
dinating agency for educational research, a new agency (or perhaps 
some existing organization) that would produce syntheses of existing 
research studies, and future research studies, so that one is not faced 
with a multitude of individual research results which sometimes con- 
tradict each other. This would also be an agency that would, hope- 
fully, give advice on implementation of research results at the local 
level. 

2. The need for research to more clearly evaluate educational in- 
novations was also stated. Granted that changes in education are some- 
times difficult to evaluate, in a broad sense, we thought there was a 
need for research on, and resulting recommendation or, which innova- 
tions will give what results. We hope that this might tend to decrease 
the presence of “fads” in educational change. 

3. The need for research on educational campaigns, particularly 
educational financial campaigns, was expressed. Such studies might 
be made, for instance, of why campaigns fail or why they succeed; 
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the use of, for instance, fear appeals and threat appeals in these cam- 
paigns and the infomational nature involved in these campaigns; the 
presenting of one side versus two sides of issues in these campaigns; 
and, in general, an analysis of why is it, what is it, with some cam- 
paigns that make them succeed. 

4. Research is needed on images of the role of school officials, par- 
ticularly the chief school administrator. Why is it that school admin- 
istrators (they feel) have low credibility in the eyes of the public? In 
other words, why is it that your populace doesn’t trust you when you 
say something? The research question may be more properly framed 
by asking “What are the public images of the school official?” One 
reason for feeling that this question was important was that some 
school administrators thought that, on at least a few occasions, the 
populace, all of the populace, did not place complete credibility in 
what the school administrator said publicly. 

5. I’m not really sure how to put it in a research question, but, in 
general, the question was— “Why is it (maybe there is an assumption 
here, too) that the public schools are a common object of frustration 
as expressed on the part of the public?” Or, put in farm boy language, 
“Why are schools dead horses that the public keeps kicking?” I 
guess really maybe the basic question is, “Is this true?” 



Group C— James Q. Wilson 

I asked the group to tell me what their guidelines are; their com- 
mon sense rules of thumb; their proverbs, if you will, of good admin- 
i^ration. We got quite a list, in met, 17 items. There was, I think, con- 
siderable agreement that this was a representative list. 

Then I pointed out, as the people who suggested these items were 
fully aware, that many of the items were mutually contradictory. I 
suggested that one way of indicating the degree to which they were 
contradictory was to divide them into two columns and to give as 
labels to these two columns, titles which were first given to such 
traits by the first theorist of administrative behavior and organization- 
al decision-making— Nicolo Machiavelli. He WTOte of the differences 
between the lion and the fox and the importance to the Prince of 
knowing when to be a lion and when to be a fox. 

The fox-like traits, which are these days stated as “supportive,” 
“participative” traits include the following: 

Go slow! Don’t make decisions rapidly. Gain the confidence of 
your staff and community or board. Be a good listener and a cour- 
teous listener. Try to understand different points of view, and 
different values. Don’t try to get ahead of public opinion. Create 
a climate hospitable to innovations, suggestions and cooperation. 
Give recognition where recognition is due to the efforts of others. 

Then, in the lion’s column are such statements as: 

Sometimes you have to be a leader. Sometimes you have to be 
courageous and take risks. Remember public memories are short. 
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Don’t rely on public good will. Don’t be afraid to move ahead. 

Sometimes you have to be decisive. Don’t let people box you in. 

Be sure you have objectives, even if you don’t state them to the 

community at large. 

I think that these lists have two characteristics which I would like 
to mention very quickly. One is that this is essentially the same list 
that I get when I ask this question of business executives. This sug- 
gests to me how common the concerns are of administrators and how 
common the approaches to the solutions of these problems are. 

The second comment I want to make is that most of the people 
acted as if they were always “eagle scouts.” Although they did men- 
tion under both the list of lion-like traits and the list of fox-like traits 
many things which Machiavelli had suggested, they conspicuously 
failed to mention other things that were on his list such as flattery, 
cooptation, deceit, bribery. There was silence for a while, then some 
people in our group admitted this by saying, “Well, it is true that you 
can’t always tell everybody all the truth all the time. When you’re 
trying to respond to a parent’s appeal to have his child assigned to 
teacher A, rather than teacher B, you can’t always tell them that, 
indeed, teacher B is better than teacher A.” You must sometimes fol- 
low “reasons of state” as Machiavelli said and for the good of the or- 
ganization, conceal a bit of the full story. In giving recognition to 
people, you often have to give recognition where recognition is not 
due. Sometimes this comes pretty close to flattery. 

The real problem, of course, is not how hygienic or how devious 
the items on this list may be. The real point is, “What can social sci- 
ence tell an administrator who formulates a list of guidelines which 
are internally inconsistent?” Is there anything that social science can 
suggest that would lead him out of this box? My position on this is 
that, by and large, there is not. There is a great deal of research needed 
to be done in education and in educational administration, and I en- 
courage Oregon and anybody else to do good research. But, it seems 
to me, on this particular point— how you improve upon this list of 
proverbs— social science has relatively little to say. It has relatively lit- 
tle to say for two reasons. One is empirical, one logical. 

Empirically, it is very easy to think of extraordinarily successful 
administrators who, to an extraordinary degree, embodied the lion- 
like characteristics almost entirely or the fox-like characteristics al- 
most entirely. In the army. General George Patton ran the Third 
Army like a lion; General Eisenhower ran SHAEF headquarters like 
a fox. In the field of federal administration of public housing pro- 
grams, Robert Moses of New York City ran the public housing pro- 
gram like a lion, his successors are now running it like a fox. (It’s hard 
to tell who has been the most successful.) 

The second problem, though, is more complicated. Not only is it 
easy to find good cases of lion-like leaders or fox-like leaders and not 
only is it hard to find convincing reasons for persuading lion-like lead- 
ers to be more fox-like and vice-versa, there are also certain logical 
problems that confront social science when it tries to help an admin- 
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istrator eliminate the inconsistencies, and thus, to know the circum- 
stances under which to apply one rule rather than another. The reason 
for this is that social science attempts to produce propositional knowl- 
edge-generalized knowledge or generalizable knowledge about things 
that are true most of the time, to most of us, under most circum- 
stances. It can state, for example, what the characteristics of popula- 
tions are. It can give you the frequency distribution of attributes. It 
can tell you, not only how many people have red hair, black hair and 
blond hair, it can also tell you what is the distribution of I.Q., of po- 
litical preferences, of teachability, of creative impulses. Social science 
can also generate propositional knowledge which has to do with the 
analysis of variance. It can try to explain what the effects are of chang- 
ing a particular variable, or what the relationship is between two vari- 
ables. But it can only do this under very special circumstances— when 
it has a relatively clear and unambiguous measure of what the effects 
are and when it can control the changes. In other words, it has to have 
a measure of output and it must have experimental control to deal 
with the problem of variance. 

Now, this is useful knowledge for many purposes. It is most useful 
to a school superintendent, it seems to me, when the problem at hand 
depends on his knowing the characteristics of his pupil population, 
the sorts of things they will respond to, the distribution of attributes 
among them, the likely consequences of making certain changes in 
curriculum, etc. But my point, I feel, is that most of the time the su- 
perintendent doesn’t concern himself with these matters. During only 
a small fraction of his time is he concerned with what the organization 
does, how it teaches kids, or how it contributes to the welfare of so- 
ciety. The superintendent, particularly in the small districts, spends 
most of his time on maintaining the organization— dealing with the 
board, the teachers, the community, conducting the organization’s 
foreign affairs and managing its administrative problems. This often 
has little to do in a direct sense with educating children, although in 
the long run it has a great deal to do with it. 

It is with respect to these problems that non-propositional knowl- 
edge is most important. What are the things that an administrator 
needs to know to be able to tell under what circumstances he should 
apply a rule from the lion list and under what circumstances he should 
apply a rule from the fox list? It seems to me, there are several things 
he needs to have. He needs to be a good guesser. He must have an abil- 
ity to make probability estimates about unique events, not about how 
many times heads will come up if you flip a coin 50 times, but whether 
the school board chairman will take course A or course B. 

Secondly, he must have a knowledge of the motives of people, but 
not people in general. Social science can tell him a great deal about 
the motives of people in general under certain circumstances. He 
needs to know the motives of a handful of people who may or may 
not fit certain general rules and propositions, and this is something he 
can learn only by direct experience— if indeed he can learn it at all. 

Thirdly, he has to be able to make value judgments— “What ought 
we to do in this circumstance?”; “If I have to choose, what should I 
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choose?” On this again, social science may indicate what, in the ma- 
jority of cases, will be the consequences of certain alternatives, but 
usually the choice is so constrained, so narrow, between two such 
rather limited alternatives that this generalized knowledge isn’t very 
valuable. He simply has to know, under the circumstances, which 
direction into the dark he should leap. 

Fourth, he needs an analytical ability to find in the welter of detail, 
circumstance, personality, time, rhetoric and emotion, the crux of the 
issue. He must avoid details, or the periphery of the issue, but spend 
his time focusing his energies on the thing on which everything else 
depends. And again, social science also tells you in general terms on 
what certain outcomes depend. But, the school superintendent, like 
most administrators, is not dealing with general problems. He has to 
feel out for himself whether to apply a rule from the lion list or the 
fox list, just as he has to decide for himself under what circumstances 
generalized, propositional, social science knowledge is usable and 
under what circumstances he is dealing with a state of affairs which 
is the exception to the rule, which is not consistent with the kind of 
knowledge that social science has generated. 

It seems to me, as we end the conference, we should not conclude 
that we ought to have a lot of research, or that every school superin- 
tendent should be research-oriented. We may take good administra- 
tors and make them into lousy social scientists. The kind of knowledge 
that research can give you may be very valuable depending on the 
kind of information you need to know. But I’m convinced from read- 
ing the questions that were on the list you submitted that few issues 
depend for their resolution upon propositional knowledge. 



Group D— Art Gallaher, Jr. 

In line with the general theme of the conference, “Change Processes 
in the Public Schools,” we sort of indirectly arrived at two basic as- 
sumptions. One of these is, of course, that the school administrator can 
apply data in the form of innovations; secondly, that these data are 
primarily the product of research. 

We then focused our attention on the problem of the “middle 
ground”— how to get the social scientist to communicate his data in a 
form that can be understood and applied by the school administator; 
and, getting the school administrator to come to the middle ground 
in a way so that he can understand research data and transform them 
into innovations. The middle ground, then, lies between the scientist 
and the practitioner. 

These were our concerns: First, with the general problem of re- 
lating the researcher and the practitioner, since innovation must rest 
on a body of basic knowledge; and secondly, with how this confer- 
ence relates to this general problem of the middle ground, and with 
how successful we’ve been in developing some ability to communicate 
with and understand each other. 

In terms of the first problem, that of getting research data to the 
practitioner, a number of conclusions were arrived at in our particu- 
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lar group. One is a criticism by the school administrators that practical 
problems are not researched enough; that they are forced, whether 
they want to or not, to rely upon common sense knowledge, that they 
have to ‘ fly by the seat of their pants” for the most part; that the kinds 
of practical problems which the school administrator faces, and which 
he must have innovations to solve, are not really given enough re- 
search attention. 

The second conclusion was that there is a lack of communication 
between mose who do the research and those who are in positions to 
apply It. That is to say, there is a lack of communication in those areas 
where there are data that can be applied— it simply does not always 
get down to the unit of application. Some of the administrators 
pointed out that they get involved in research designs that emanate 
from the University and other places, but the results of this research 
seldpm get back to them. In some cases it does, but more often they 
participate and give time in assembling data and that is the last they 
ever hear of it. ^ 

The recommendation, in terms of these two kinds of problems, by 
the administrators, is that researchers go into the fleld to design their 
projects; that researchers get into ongoing educational systems; that 
they consult more with school administrators about the kinds of prac- 
tical data that are needed. The group was quite candid, too, in its ad- 
mission that administrators are also at fault in this process. They say 
they have difficulty getting into the middle ground and that one of 
their mam problems is that they are not sophisticated enough about 
research design and basic tools of research. There are other variables 
that are involved here— there is no point in mentioning many of them 
because they are the common kinds of problems that have come up 
here m practical ways throughout the whole meeting— such as the 
problem of time. For example, how does one get time to simply as- 
semble the data of reso'srch? 

There was also a fear expressed on the part of the administrators 
that research in education is becoming more sophisticated, and al- 
though this is^ a good thing, the people who have already “been 
through the mill” and who are out in the ongoing systems will find it 
increasingly difficult to understand the findings of such research. 
Thus, practitioners are going to be further removed from the middle 
ground than they already are. They see this as a definite problem of 
the future. 

These are the major problems we talked about in trying to get to- 
gether. We then turned our attention on how this conference, as one 
kind of vehicle-pilot that it is-has functioned in arriving at a middle 
ground. This was really our major concern. 

I think one of the most significant sugjgestions made by the group 
is that there needs to be something of a decompression period before 
getting involved in the business of a conference. Most of the partici- 
pants came immediately from their problems, their desks, and, it takes 
a while to really get into the swing of things. It might be a worthy 
proposition to consider having a couple of days free (a retreat or 
something like this) to study the papers. It is also felt that it might be 
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a good idea to have an hour or two so that one can go through the 
paper (if he had studied it previously, of course) just before confront- 
ing the consultant. 

It was felt, too, that some of the group dynamics sessions the first 
day tended to become too generalized. Both the participants and the 
consultants were blamed for this. The participants very often got so 
concerned with exchanging ideas on their own problems that they 
strayed too far from the central topic, and the consultants were not 
always as careful as they might have been in controlling the discus- 
sions. 

These problems are only listed here because we can’t go into their 
discussion. In ranging over them, however, a number of substantive 
sub-topics were brought up. For example, the question was raised 
whether or not the administrator is the crucial variable on which we 
could focus attention and direct a change in the internal system of th'^ 
school. After all, the acceptance or rejection ultimately comes froiw 
the teacher. We raised the question (we didn’t answer it) whether or 
not we should be focusing so much attention on the administrator. 
Certainly v/e questioned the assumption that administrators them- 
selves can necessarily effect change. 

Also the problem of role definition was brought up, especially the 
conflicting role images held by the various publ’cs in the community 
that the school administrators must relate to. This, incidentally, is 
thought of as an area that needs considerable research. The problem 
of how to communicate to various segments of the public— how to 
maintain lines of communication, both formaland informal— was also 
a suggested topic for research. Finally, we discussed briefly the prob- 
lems of research in ongoing school systems. 
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I’ve developed my summary around four major points. Dick Carl- 
son started us off on an important concept that should have been en- 
couraging to you— that the administrator does make a difference. 
Some recent research points to the fact that how the administrator 
does act, how successful he is in his district, has a major impact on the 
education enterprise. This impact is over and beyond the availability 
of resources and point directly at the administrator and his adminis- 
trative style of operation. 

The second major point in summary, to me, was the extent to which 
we came to realize that the insights and knowledge of those who study 
human behavior, and human institutions is relevant to school admin- 
istration. The prepared papers provided a great deal of interest, con- 
cern, and discussion pointing to the relevance that these concepts have 
to school administrators and to their operations. 

The papers also provided a good deal of comparability, of agree- 
ment. There was the agreement that education in this country has a 
great deal of goal ambiguity and that this is an interfering factor in 
terms of trying to effect changes. Part of this ambi^ity, of course, 
is due to the fact that there is the same kind of ambiguity in our so- 
ciety. We are a pluralistic society and any attempt to develop a defi- 
nite set of agreements with regard to goals would probably be actually 
against the kind of society we have. Nevertheless, when a charge is 
being considered, defining the goal is an important aspect or the 
change and the change process. 

I think that there was general agreement with the notion of the di- 
versity of the educational enterprise, the internal diversity within the 
establishment. This is not new to you, but our consultants emphasized 
the interference that this degree of diversity, the increased specializa- 
tion in education has for effecting change. Such concepts as the lo'iv 
interdependence among people in the educational enterprise due to 
the fact that they have their own specific jobs; and role invisibility, 
the extent to which the teacher is not closely supervised, are factors 
to be taken into account in effecting change. Part of the challenge for 
the school administrator is that of providing some means for develop- 
ing an adoption process when changes are being considered; a process 
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which provides for discussion, a kind of forum where the criticisms 
about present practices can be brought into the open, where some op- 
portuni^ to make evaluations can be induced or encouraged. Out of 
this kind of discussion, of bringing various elements within the educa- 
tional enterprise into communication, we may be able to create a 
greater degree of interdependence. What may result is a recognition 
that a change in one aspect of the educational structure may indeed 
affect other elements in the structure. 

I think you have been provided a great experience in how to use 
consultants effectively. Outside people have been recogmzed as offer- 
ing one means by which change can be given sorne consideration in a 
school district. And, the way in which you utilize consultants from 
the outside is one of the means you have of bringing about at least the 
consideration of change. 

There has been general agreement, it seems to me, that an important 
aspect of education is the lay -professional relationship—the impor- 
tance of the client group to the schools and to the administrator. The 
client group provides the basis of support. Success in administration 
rests finally on group support for the enterprise. The administrator, I 
think, was given a very excellent precaution: that in serving the client 
group he would have to be very careful that he wasn’t becoming sub- 
servient to it. 

A fourth general agreement was the distinction between the admin- 
istrator acting as the advocate for change and the administrator acting 
as a mediator. Involving himself as an advocate to the extent that he is 
inflexible in being able to see possibilities of adaptations in the sugges- 
tions for change, to see ways that might overcome some of the resist- 
ance to change, will reduce the effectiveness of the administrator. The 
concept of effecting change being political in nature brings a very 
important concept to the administrator. In recognizing himself as a 
politician in the best sense; in trying to bring about a situation where 
general support can be generated within the organization as well as in 
the external environment in which the school exists, the school admin- 
istrator has his major role. We have throughout this seminar given 
recognition to the crucial role of the administrator in office. Because 
he is not setting himself up as the advocate in the change operation 
does not mean that he is less important. The role that he plays as a 
politician is still a most effective and most important one. 

There was general agreement in thinking of the environment for 
change—both within the organization itself and external to the organ- 
ization as a vital factor in change. Here, such things as the often men- 
tioned need for a sense of timing comes into effect. Maybe we will not 
be able to research this point, maybe this is just not the kind of ques- 
tion that can be researched. The administrator still has to try to gauge 
this matter of environment to see when the proper timing is for an- 
nouncing the change, for getting the motions, the arrangements, the 
machinery into action for the consideration of change. A sense of 
timing is an important ingredient in the whole change process. 

There was general agreement, I think, on the importance of speci- 
fying the outcomes of change. Such agreement is one way in which 
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some frustration, some misunderstanding can be avoided. If there is 
clear enunciation, a clear exjplication of the intended outcomes of a 
change, a better atmosphere for considering a pr oposed change is pro- 
vided. It is well to keep in mind here, that being a domestic operation, 
the school doesn’t have much in the way of profit motive to act as an 
inducement. Nevertheless, I think we can take some comfort in the 
fact that studies of job satisfaction indicate that the specific salary is 
not necessarily the important ingredient of job satisfaction. Other fac- 
tors, paricularly those having to do with working relationships, human 
working relationships within the organization, stand even higher than 
the item of salary itself in job satisfaction. This is the kind of induce- 
ment that must be included in the objective of the change. 

I think there has been agreement also in bringing our attention to 
the fact that there is increasingly a concern for the larger environment 
of education. Perhaps we have been too insular in thinking of the 
school primarily as a community operation. We are beginning to be 
reminded more and more that the major decisions are being made at 
the state and the national level. We must become more alert and more 
sensitive to the national interest. We must be alert and alive to the 
happenings that are occurring in the larger society which affect the 
school. In this connection, I was reminded that it is important for the 
school administrator today to change his reading habits so that he 
becomes conversant with some of the happenings in the larger society. 
There must be improved communication which will give the local 
administrator a better sense of the national picture. The importance 
of travel as one of the ingredients in change peeds recognition. You, 
as the administrator, must become more and more the cosmopolite in 
your concern and understanding of the relationships of the school and 
the society of which it is a part. 

Well, the third general item of my summary is this whole concept 
of the need for research, presented most effectively by Dr. Pellegnn 
last evening, and also in the kind of summary that was given to us 
this morning. There are several aspects of this, it seems to me, that 
have been brought out during this seminar. One of the problems 
which must be solved is the awareness on the part of the administrator, 
of research that has been carried out, as well as that which is under 
way. This, it seems to me, points definitely in the direction of an in- 
service program for school administrators. I think Dean Jacobson 
mentioned many times to you that his understanding of what’s hap- 
pening in the field of medicine is relevant here. Dean Baird of the 
University of Oregon Medical School claims that more money in his 
budget is spent now on in-service programs for physicians than in 
pre-service preparation programs. We may well be looking forward 
to this kind of a change in the expenditure of resources for preparation 
of school administrators. This seminar is, indeed, one example of our 
trying to find better ways of developing in-service programs with 
you. I think that it is significant that, in the initial planning of this 
seminar, there was consultation with your executive group. 

Another aspect of this emphasis on research is the extent to which 
you can participate in studies; the extent to which you can encourage 
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research going on in your district. In many respects you may need 
assistance on the part of this over-all state program in research, but 
I’m sure that much effort will be carried on in your district— if it’s to 
be viable and meaningful in the operation of schools. 

Another aspect of this research effort is your willingness to be 
studied. I don’t think we’ll be able to get very far in our studies of 
administration and the administrative process unless we are actually 
welcomed into your operation. We’ve oeen delighted in our research 
since the early days of CPEA to get the kind or cooperation that we 
hpe in Oregon. This is due to your willingness to oecome “guinea 
pigs,” as it were, and allow yourselves to be studied. 

Another aspect of this interest in research is the increased availabil- 
ity of money for research, particularly research having to do with 
certain kinds of innovative practices and their adoption at the district 
level. The school administrator is going to have to recognize the 
necessity of being alert and alive to the possibilities of getting some 
of these funds available in his district for research activities. 

Well, fourth, and the final part of my summary is a little look into 
the future. Until we have research that gives us an unusual degree of 
understanding and confidence in the results about administration and 
about educational administration, we have to recognize that in many 
critical decisions, “you’re damned if you do, and damned if you 
don’t.” The thing that I got out of the case that was discussed yester- 
day was that, in such situations, you’re better off being damned for 
doing the thing that your experience, your training, your professional 
commitments indicate to you is the better of the alternatives provided. 
Your professional reputation is the thing at stake. 

But, having said this, I recognize that in administration you need 
some luck, and so, in bringing a benediction to this experience, this 
seminar, let me close with that— may good fortune attend you! 
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